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United-States Prison Besoctation. 





Tue objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


1V. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upaam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Tivuor- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Harz.ow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor * Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitspury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rey. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Yon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware.— Hon. Aurrep P. Rosinsox, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josern Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. Hore Bary, 
Goldsboro’. 


Pauip Rirvey, 


South Carolina. — Prof. Liesre. 

Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josava 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayton. 

Louisiana. — Key. Turopore Cuapp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 

Arkansas.— Euiss N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee. — ANDREW J OHNSON, Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Case. 

Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sreperins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuapuiin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Azzorr. 

Towa. — Rev. HU. 8. Marsve. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tosias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


Cuartes Speear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 120, Washington Street, Boston. 


Rev. CHarwes Spear. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Boston, Jan. 19, 1856. 


My dear Sir, — Knowing your deep interest in the poor and forsaken pri- 
soner, it would afford me especial pleasure to render you any assistance in 


relieving his distress or ministering to his reform. 


Any prisoner whom 


you are specially interested in, you have my full and hearty permission to 


Visit. 


Your obedient servant, 


Joun M. Crark, Sheriff. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


DANIEL DE BE. 





Danret De Foe was born in London, in 1661. He was 
intended for a Presbyterian minister, but entered into trade. 
He failed in business, and absconded from his creditors ; 
but it should be said, to his honor, that he voluntarily paid 
most of them both principal and interest. 

Daniel De Foe was the author of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
of ‘Moll Flanders,’ ‘ Colonel Jack,’ ‘ A Political History of 
the Devil,” and a great number of other works, amounting 
to about two hundred and ten! Historians suppose he 
wrote even more; because he did not always affix his name 
to his productions. 

In 1699, he wrote his ‘ True-born Englishman, — a Poeti- 
cal Satire on Foreigners, and a Defence of King William 
and the Dutch.’ The work had an unexampled sale. The 
opening lines of this satire have frequently been quoted: — 






‘ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.’ 
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In 1702, he wrote an ironical treatise against the High- 
Church party, entitled ‘The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters.’ This was voted to be a libel by the House of 
Commons. The author was found guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, to stand in the pillory, and pay a 
fine of two hundred marks. He at first concealed himself ; 
but, his printer and bookseller being apprehended, he gene- 
rously came forward, to use his own words, ‘to throw him- 
self upon the favors of the government, rather than others 
should be ruined by his mistakes’ During his hours of 
imprisonment, he wrote that stinging satire, entitled ‘ A 
Hymn to the Pillory” He called it the ‘State Trap of the 
Law.’ 

Pope, in his ‘ Dunciad,’ alludes to De Foe in the pillory 


with the spirit of a political partisan, not that of a friend to 
literature or liberty : — 


‘ Earless on high stood unabashed De Foe; 
And Tutchin, flagrant from the scourge below.’ 


In this couplet, Pope has joined with De Foe, Tutchin, 
whom Judge Jeffries ordered to be so inhumanly whipped 
that he petitioned to the king to be hanged! 

After the publication of his satire, the noted Thomas 
Brown produced a pleasant dialogue ‘ Between the Pillory 
and Daniel De Foe.’ Ned Ward, in a work written against 
De Foe, accuses him of taking occasion from his sentence 
to write another book : — 


‘ The pillory was but a hook 
To make him write another book. 
His lofty hymn to the wooden ruff 
Was to the law a counter-cuff; 
And truly, without whiggish flattery, 
A plain assault and downright battery.’ 


While in prison, De Foe published a_ periodical 
twice a week, entitled ‘The Review”* He again 


* De Foe, while in prison, also wrote ‘ The History of the Great Plague in 
London in 1665,’ — a work of fiction, but so true to life that many supposed 
it to be a true description of that terrible event. 
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tried his hand at political irony, and was a second time 
thrown into prison, and condemned to pay a fine of eight 
hundred pounds. His confinement terminated in a few 
days. 

Of the poems which we have published, much need not be 
said.* In our first edition, we knew nothing of the satire 
entitled ‘ More Reformation.’ A mere accident brought it 
to light. In examining some books at Harvard-college 
Library, we found a single reference to this inimitable satire, 
and soon had the work itself placed in our hands. It is now 
probably very scarce. It occupies about fifty pages, very 
openly printed. We took the liberty of making extracts, 
placing over each an appropriate title. De Foe, in his pre- 
face, complains that ‘’tis hard, that when by a man’s writing 
’tis plain enough what he means, yet a poor author should 
be forced to trouble the world with a long account of what 
he does not’ mean too!’ He then alludes to his work 
entitled ‘'Phe True-born Englishman.’ —‘ This is the case, 
he says, ‘ with respect to those dissenters who are of opinion 
that a certain book, which ’tis too true for me was of my 
writing, was writ with a design to have all the dissenters 
hanged, banished, or destroyed, and that the gallows and all 
the galleys should be the penalty of going to a conventicle ; 
forgetting that the same time I must design to have my 
father, my wife, six innocent children, and myself put into 
the samé condition!’ The whole preface is full of senti- 
ment. 

Of the other poems, we need not speak. ‘The Hymn to 
the Pillory’ is a fine satire on that ‘hieroglyphic-state 
machine.’ He ably contrasts, in the remaining two verses, 
the conduct of the slave-owners with those of the Spaniards, 
who butchered the people of Mexico to possess their gold, 





* Reference is here made to our own work, entitled, ‘ Voices rroM THE 
Prison ;’ a Selection of Poetry, written within the Cell, by Various Prisoners. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. Third edition, revised by the Author. 
Boston: published by the Author. 1849. Pp. 302. 

VOL. IX. 6 
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and ‘left one-third of God’s creation void’ He gives the 
palm of superior mercy to the latter. 

De Foe possessed extraordinary talents. As a commer- 
cial writer, he is entitled to stand foremost among his con- 
temporaries. He possessed great originality, profound 
knowledge, a lively imagination, and solid judgment. Asa 
satirist, he has, perhaps, never been excelled. In grave irony, 

he may have given his first lessons to Swift. As a novel- 

ist, he was the father of Richardson, and partly of Fielding. 
As an essayist, he suggested the ‘ Tatler’ and ‘ Spectator, 
He may be considered the father or the founder of 
the English novel. His ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ has passed 
through many editions, and been translated into several 
languages. It will ever be read as one of the most wonder- 
ful works of fiction ever produced by any writer in any age. 
The natural longing for society expressed by Crusoe is in 
the highest degree pathetic: ‘Oh that but one man had 
been saved! oh that there had been but one!’ The descrip- 
tion of Crusoe’s sensations on finding the foot-print on the 
sand is an incident conceived in the very spirit of poetry. 
Dr. Beattie said of it, that it was ‘one of those novels which 
one may read not only with pleasure, but with profit, 
Rousseau said, ‘ It is one of the best books that can be put 
into the hands of children,’ 

The life of this active and voluminous writer was closed 
in April, 1731. It seems to have been one of continued 
want and persecution. He died insolvent, though the 
author of two hundred and ten books and pamphlets. 
What a sad commentary on the fate of authors! * 





* Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe; containing a Review 
of bis Writings, and his Opinions upon a Variety of Important Matters, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical. By Watrer Witson, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
8 vols. London: Hurst, Chenie,and Co. 1830. See also the ‘General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ; containing an Historical and Critical Account of the 
Lives and Writings of the most eminent Persons in every Nation.’ By ALEx- 
ANDER Cuatmers, F, 8. A. Vol. xi. London, 1813. 





JOURNEYS. 


In consequence of want of room, we have concluded to 
give only a few brief sketches of our journeys this sea- 
son: — 

Lancaster. — We made a pleasant journey to this town; 
and we were present at the Inauguration of the State Indus- 
trial School for Girls, — an institution for which we have 
labored for many years. We regretted that no credit was 
given to the women who had labored for the accomplishment 
of this object. Addresses were delivered by Ex-Governor 
Boutwell, Henry B. Rogers, and others. A collation was 
prepared by the inhabitants, which was very gratefully re- 
ceived. We believe this School will accomplish much good. 
It is an attempt to reform by moral suasion. The institution 
is without walls or dungeons. The mode of admission is 
simply to complain of a disobedient girl to a Judge of 
Probate, and the child is sent to this institution. The loca- 
tion is pleasant, and the inmates are surrounded by healthy 
influences. 

Clinton. — Here we lectured on Prisons in the afternoon; 
and Mrs. Spear gave an Address on the Prisoner and the 
Slave in the evening. A few friends were made to the 
cause. 

We returned to Boston, and took another journey. 

Portsmouth, N.H.— We must say that we have seldom 
found better friends than in Portsmouth. The Rev. Mr. 
Patterson, pastor of the Universalist Church, made our stay 
agreeable at his house. He opened his pulpit. Mr. Chee- 
ver kindly provided for a Lecture in the Temple, where we, 
in company with our companion, spoke on the subject of 
Crime and Prisons. Several persons aided in the good 
work. On the Monday following, we attended the Centen- 
nial Anniversary of the Introduction of the Art of Printing 
into New Hampshire. A very able address was delivered 
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by Rev. Mr. Peabody, pastor of the Unitarian Society. 
Having been bred a printer in our early days, we could 
recall for a long period the history of printing in this 
country ; and therefore we enjoyed the celebration very 
much. 

During our visit, the President arrived; and he was 
received, though rather coolly, by the inhabitants. His 
party did the best they could. We understood that he was 
negotiating for an estate, to take up his permanent residence 
in Portsmouth at the close of his administration. 

Returning again to Boston, we commenced again another 
journey. ° 

Plymouth. — Here we always find excellent friends. The 
Rey. Mr. Tomlinson, pastor of the Universalist Society, had 
kindly provided a place for us in the family of Mrs. Charles 
Bartlett. We delivered a discourse, in the afternoon, in his 
church. After that, we went to the prison, and spoke from 
Matt. xi. 28-30: ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ; and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light.’ We found, as we always 
do, a very attentive audience in prison. There are no con- 
gregations that receive the word so readily as prisoners. 
The venerable Dr. Kendall was present, who has been, for 
more than fifty years, pastor of the Unitarian Society. His 
mind appears as fresh as ever, and his step as elastic as in 
the days of his youth. We took leave of our friends 
in Plymouth with great reluctance. 

Duxbury. — Here we have a few friends. Among them 
is our friend Mr. Soule, who has taken the Magazine for 
many years, and who has promised never to forsake the 
cause. We spent a pleasant night at his hospitable home. 
We also called on the Hon. Gershom Weston at his ele- 
gant mansion, who received us very kindly, and who, at the 
moment we called, was enjoying the music of a fine band 
in his garden, who had joined the evening before in the 
raising of a flag to Fremont. 
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Returning once more to Boston, we made preparation for 
our annual journey to Springfield and Hartford. 

Springfield. — We arrived here on Monday evening. 
We immediately called on the Rev. Mr. Tiffany, the pastor 
of the Unitarian Society ; and also the Rev. Mr. Twiss, pas- 
tor of the Universalist Society. An arrangement was easily 
made, without any application to Committees, for the use 
of the two churches. 

We found, as we have for many years, a welcome at the 
fireside of the Hon. Eliphalet Trask, former Mayor of Spring- 
field. In no family do we enjoy ourselves more than here. 
Every thing is done to render our stay comfortable and 
pleasant We have many warm friends in Springfield, who 
always aid us in our labors. 

While here, we visited the Jail and House of Correction, 
where we are always kindly received; and the jailer 
never forgets our temporal necessities. He gladly contri- 
butes annually to the good work. We were glad to find 
that additional rooms were about to be added to the build- 
ing, in order that the prisoners may work in separate apart- 
ments during the day. ‘The contractor for the labor of the 
prisoners saw, that, even in a pecuniary point of view, 
more labor could be obtained from convicts; and he gene- 
rously aided in the alteration. 

We were accompanied to the prison by our friend 
Mr. Trask, who takes a deep interest in every good 
work. 

During a visit there, a carriage drew up with an aged 
woman, bending with the weight of eighty-two years. She 
was accompanied by her son. She was assisted into the 
jail. 

‘You have come, we said, to take leave of your son, who 
is committed to prison?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ she replied: ‘I am a prisoner myself.’ 

‘ What is your crime?’ we eagerly asked. 

‘I am committed here for trial for keeping a house of 
prostitution.’ 


We were thunderstruck at the announcement that a 
6* 
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woman of that age could be taken up for such a crime. 
But that was not all. 

‘ Who complained of you ?’ we inquired. 

‘ My own son,’ was the reply. 

Here was indeed a singular case. And what was to be 
effected by the imprisonment of such a woman, at such a 
period of life? 

The jailer finally led her down among the female con- 
victs, where she was to remain until December, unless some 
friend should stand bail for her. 

Hartford, Conn. — We arrived here amidst the ringing of 
bells, bonfires, the display of flags, &c. All was excite- 
ment. We were advised not to attempt a meeting, even 
on Sabbath evening; but we went on, as though nothing 
had happened. ‘The audience was very large and very 
attentive. The Rev. Mr. Ballou opened his church. During 
the week, a meeting was appointed to consider the subject 
of an Asylum for Inebriates. We found kind friends at 
the Trumbull House. We were much aided here by Mr. 
Arlow Collins, who called with us on several -gentlemen. 
The friends of the cause here are rather numerous, and 
always true to the work. We were aided by all denomina- 
tions, especially by the Episcopalians. The best families 
in the city aid the cause. We need not enumerate them, 
as their names appear in our list of donors. We visited 
the prison while here; and we were kindly received. A 
library is very much wanted for the prisoners, and also a 
separate room fora workshop. Convicts should never work 
and eat and sleep in the same place, — it is not healthy ; and 
then they are not able to labor to advantage, as the 
ventilation must necessarily be very defective. It is not 
punishment to deprive men of pure air or wholesome food: 
it is simple degradation. The prisoner is weakened both 
morally and physically; and he comes out almost entirely 
unfitted for society. 

Worcester. — We delivered two lectures here. The first 
Sabbath was in Dr. Hill’s Church. We had an attentive 
audience. Several friends aided us in our labors. In call- 
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ing upon some families, — particularly one who is always 
very kind to us, and who annually contributes more than 
any other, as may be seen by our list of donations, — we 
were reminded of an attack made upon our labors in the 
‘Transcript’ of last February. We had heard of the com- 
munication before; but we had concluded to let it pass, as 
we generally do all anonymous attacks upon our labors. It 
is remarkable that no one who comes out against us dares 
sign hisname. A year before this, we were meanly attacked 
by a man who since has found himself in the House of Cor- 
rection. As our friends felt somewhat hurt about the com- 
munication, we have intended to make a short reply to one 
charge, which is the most important, and which, by the way, 
is utterly without foundation. The writer says that we can- 
not visit prisons now, simply because we have kept on the 
second page of the cover of our work a permit issued by She- 
riff Crocker in 1852. He concludes, because we have not re- 
newed that, that it is all over with us in regard to access, at 
least to the Boston Jail, and one would think at every other 
institution. Now, we trust that the writer will at least do 
us the justice to correct this abominable falsehood ; for it 
deserves no better name. Let him read, then, on the other 


side, the following, from the present Sheriff of Suffolk 
County: — 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Boston, Jan. 19, 1856. 
Rey. Cuaruzs SPEAR. 

My dear Sir, — Knowing your deep interest in the poor and forsaken pri- 
soner, it would afford me especial pleasure to render you any assistance in 
relieving his distress or ministering to his reform. Any prisoner whom 
you are specially interested in, you have my full and hearty permission to 
visit. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun M. Cran, Sheriff. 


We request the Worcester ‘ Transcript’ to insert this 
communication. Of the other charges, we think them 
too insignificant to deserve severally a passing remark, such 
as I said that my wife had not received the credit she ought 
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to have had in regard to her efforts in behalf of the Reform 
School for Girls. This is true. We might have said this 
publicly or privately; but it must be a small mind to harp 
on such aremark. ‘Then the writer says that we complained 
some about not getting our expenses paid. The truth is, 
it was not the fault of the friends. It so happened, as every 
body will long remember, that there were three stormy Sab- 
bath evenings, such as were scarcely ever known before. It 
was remarked throughout the country, that meetings gene- 
rally were suspended. One clergyman, who had been in 
the ministry forty years, declared ‘ that he never saw the like 
before” Now, we claim no special control over the ele- 
ments; and if we appoint meetings, though they may be for 
the best of purposes, we suppose it may storm, and our labor 
may be lost. Reformers do not aim to control the physical 
world: they find enough to do with the moral. We 
sincerely hope, that, as we have a periodical, the next 
writer will at least have the magnanimity to send us his 
article and his own name. We are ready to meet any one, 
publicly or privately. All we want is a fair, open field. 
Here is a writer, who, after we have left a field, covertly 
attacks us; and we never see the communication till we go 
into the office, about ten months after, and search it out. 
But we must leave this writer to his own sense of honor, if 
he has any. 

In company with our companion, we delivered an Address 
on the subject of Prisons as the abode of Criminals as well 
as of Martyrs. The object was to show, that, in Kansas, 
prisons were now used for martyrs rather than criminals, 
and therefore the subject was assuming an importance it 
never had before. We left Worcester for home, leaving 
Mrs. Spear to present her favorite subject of an Asylum for 
Inebriates. 

We must say, in closing these hasty sketches, that we 
found everywhere the friends of the cause deeply interested 
in our labors. ‘The great principles for which we have 
labored for a quarter of a century are now taking deep root 
in the public mind. The progress has been far greater than 
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we could have expected. All that is necessary now is to 
sustain a work which must eventually triumph. We are 
aiming, not to enthrone a man, but to enthrone in the 
human heart a great principle; not to advance the interests 
of a party, but to advance the good of humanity. Our 
triumph is certain. ‘Take only one example. While lec- 
turing in the Rev. Dr. Hill’s Church in Worcester, we 
remembered to have spoken there, about twenty-five years 
before, on Imprisonment for Debt. We could not help con- 
trasting the change in that law. Then there were about 
seventy-five thousand persons confined for debt in the pri- 
sons of the United States, if we may credit Edward Eve- 
rett; and no one is more to be relied on in his statistics. 
The law allows five hundred dollars, including tools, library, 
&ec., and also a homestead worth eight hundred dollars. 
On Sunday last, we visited the Boston Jail, where we found 
one debtor; and he would not have been confined, had he 
not endeavored to cheat his creditors by concealing his pro- 
perty.". Compare this with the hundreds of poor debtors 


confined in the same institution a few years ago, many 
for no other reason than simply their poverty. ‘The work is 
before us. May we be instrumental in advancing just laws, 
and in restoring the prisoner to society! In such a labor, 
the blessing of Heaven will follow. In our next article, we 
shall give brief sketches of our labors at home. 





Tue Stare Prison. — The average number of convicts in this 
institution during the year ending Oct. 1, as we learn from the 
‘Advertiser,’ was 483. Number received during the year, 141; 
discharged, 161. There were 301 of the convicts of native birth, 
and 154 foreign. Only three persons died during the year, and 
three were removed to the Insane Asylum. 





* There were committed to the jails in Massachusetts, in 1833, for debt, 
1,346 persons. Of this number, there were confined in Suffolk County, 
including Boston and Chelsea, 621 persons. The amount of costs and board 
was $9,586.87. 








OUR LABORS. 


Tuts article will present a brief view of our labors at 
home. We do this not so much on our own account as 
to meet the wishes of many of our friends. We know the 
work in which we are engaged to be worthy of all com- 
mendation. So varied are our labors, that we find it diffi- 
cult to present details. The Prison Reform embraces one 
great principle, but many branches. Other Reforms, such 
as Antislavery and Temperance, are more unitary. Then, 
again, this lies at the bottom of all other Reforms. All 
others are but fragmentary. The world can never be 
redeemed till we make human life sacred, and until we 
adopt the principles of this Reform. We aim at universal 
renovation. Other Reforms leave off where they should 
begin. Our labor is with the criminal, — to follow him to 
his cell, and even to the scaffold; then to turn to the 
family or friends of the suffering man, to comfort them in 
their sorrow. ‘The Church has never fairly entered on this 
work. The Ministry at Large does not embrace this mis- 
sion. In talking with a very zealous member of a popular 
branch of the Christian Church, we ventured to ask the 
use of the pulpit for one evening. He immediately replied, 
‘ We cannot grant the request; for, ten months in the year, 
we have ten different objects presented by various agencies.’ 
He then enumerated them. We do not remember all; but 
there were the Bible, the Tract, the Foreign Missionary, the 
Sunday-school Society. Each demands a contribution. 
Having enumerated them, we said, ‘ The missionary to the 
prisoner is not even named; and there is not, in the coun- 
try, any provision made to sustain one Missionary to devote 
his time to that class.’ In applying for another pulpit, we 
were told by the Committee that ‘a vote had been passed 
to use the sacred desk only for religious purposes; and 
therefore we could not present our subject’! We imme- 
diately replied, ‘that such a vote could not exclude the Mis- 
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sion to Prisons; for Jesus had said, “I was sick, and in 
prison, and ye came unto me.”’ It is sad to believe 
that more than three-fourths of the pulpits in the country 
are closed against us. Of course, then, we must resort to 
other means of reaching the public mind. But there is a 
field where we can go. ‘The prisons are our churches, and 
we can enter there; and these are never closed. We pro- 
pose now, then, to enumerate briefly some of our labors in 
this department : — 

1. Visiting Prisons.— In this labor, there are several duties, 
such as inquiring into the moral condition of the prisoner; 
supplying him with books; looking into his case, and ac- 
quainting his friends with his real condition. 

2. Visiting Courts. — Sometimes suspicion falls unjustly 
upon the prisoner. A friend is needed. The law provides 
no Attorney for the Criminal, except in a capital case; 
though it provides one against him. Undoubtedly, many 
persons are therefore unjustly convicted. 

3. Discharged Convicts.— The hour comes when the 
prison-door is thrown open; and the prisoner must mingle 
with society, either for good or for evil. He needs a friend 
in this trying hour. He is without character, without money, 
and without employment. Suspicion is fixed upon him. 
He needs an encouraging word. We have assisted hun- 
dreds of prisoners on their release. Our journal is full of 
such accounts. 

4. The Families of Prisoners. — There is often more real 
suffering at home than in the cell. ‘The mother endures an 
agony that is often inconceivable. We have heard her at 
our own fireside, when asking for advice, in all the bitter- 
ness of grief exclaim, ‘O my son! my son! Would God I 
had died for thee!’ 

4. Lectures on Crime.— There should be a course of 
Lectures on Crime, in this country, before some of our lite- 
rary institutions; for there is a Literature of the Prison, as 
well as of Commerce, Agriculture, and Science. There is 
only one institution that has included this in its programme: 
that is the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. The 
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whole subject is to be embraced under the term Penology, — 
a most villanous word, but one which answers for the present. 
We have lectured very extensively, for the last twenty years, 
on this subject. We have delivered at least a thousand 
lectures in various places. The subject to us is so prolific, 
that, had we strength, we could speak every night. We 
have no doubt, that, to many, there seems but few facts to 
be stated, and no flowers in the field to be culled. Once 
entered, the soul finds a mine of truth, scarcely yet explored. 
There is gold here; yea, the richest diamonds. ‘Those who 
turn away from this subject know not what they lose. 
There may be dark caverns; yet, in exploring them, light 
will spring up, and fountains will burst forth." 

5. A Periodical. — For about twelve years, we have kept 
up a periodical devoted to the subject of Prison Discipline. 
We believe that no other work embraces precisely the same 
field; for we have always included the subject of Capital 
Punishment. Our aim has been to make a free work ; yet 
it is remarkable that no one sends us a single communica- 
tion opposed to our views. So much for a free press. We 
suppose, that, had we closed up our columns, we should 
have had abundance of applications. We shall continue 
this labor, at least for the present. ‘Thousands have heard 
of this cause through this instrumentality, who never would 
have been interested. We ask the friends of the cause to 
sustain this work. It is valued, as a book of reference, in 
all our literary institutions. It is needed also for the pri- 
soner. Here his wants are made known. The ‘ Prisoners’ 


* It is a beautiful thought, that in exploring the Catacombs of Rome, 
where the dead lay, the workmen uncovered a living spring, which they, 
in their uncultivated taste, called the ‘Fountain of Lethe,’ or oblivion, but 
which has since received the name of the ‘ Fountain of the Samaritan Woman ;’ 
and the inscription is a transcript of the sublime words addressed to her by our 
Saviour, John iv. 13, 14: * Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again : 
but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.’ So in exploring the heights and depths of that dark 
world of crime, where the ‘children of death’ lay, the workman will often find 
‘a well of water springing up into everlasting life.’ 
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Friend’ goes out and pleads in his behalf. We need the 
work on entering the cell; we need it to support the friends 
of the prisoner; in short, we need it at every step. Other 
Reforms have a periodical: why not this, which is greater 
than them all? 

6. Tracts.— We have published also several tracts on 
the subject of crime. These we usually give away to 
inquiring minds. There might be prepared some very excel- 
lent tracts on this whole subject. A fund could not be bet- 
ter appropriated. 

7. Prison-Paintings. — We have caused to be prepared 
for children some beautiful paintings on glass, to be used 
with a Magic Lantern. This plan will interest thousands 
of children. “We intend to visit sabbath schools, and to use 
these on all suitable occasions. We have applications: 
one now is before us from a good Methodist brother. Seve- 
ral Sunday schools might unite in this way. There are 
nearly three hundred paintings in all. 

We have thus briefly stated our plans; and they all 
strictly belong to the great reform on which we have 
entered. We never depart from that, no matter how press- 
ing the temptation. Our work is with the prisoner. It is 
to prevent crime, not punishment; it is to build up, and 
not to destroy. In closing, we need only say, that this 
whole work has thus far been sustained by charity. The 
State does nothing for the work, though directly benefited ; 
for to save a criminal is better than to imprison or hang 
him, and far cheaper besides. The State pays the Police, 
the Judge, the Jailer, and the Sheriff, but leaves the Philan- 
thropist unprovided for. Where the State leaves off, let 
Charity take up the work. ‘We must sow beside all wa- 
ters;’ trusting Him who has said that ‘he that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ 
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A SICK MAN’S DREAM. 


[This beautiful piece of poetry was written by the late Judge Robert Raymond 
Reed, of Georgia, afterward Governor of Florida. It has never appeared in print 
before; and the lady for whom it was penned, now a resident of this city, has kindly 
permitted us to give it to the public through our columns. It is one of those choice 
yet unobtrusive gems, struck out from a rich mine of thought, that has only to see 
the light to have its beauties appreciated. — Montgomery (Ala.) Journal.] 


METHOUGHT that in a sacred wood 
I slumbered on a bank of flowers, 
Soothed by a streamlet’s wandering flood, 
That gurgled through the whispering bowers ; 
And dreams did visit me, — so bright, 
An Elysium only could beget them : 
They brought me such intense delight, 
I never, never, can forget them. 


It seemed that thou wert present there, 
Thine eyes with living lustre beaming : 

The star of morning decked thy hair ; 
And all around, its radiance, streaming, 


Imparted to thy lip, thy cheek, 
The brightness of immortal glory. 
Oh! we can ne’er such visions seek 
But in some old romantic story. 


And near thee hung a lyre of gold, 
Beneath a bow of shadowing roses, — 
Roses like those that Love infold, 
When from his toils the god reposes ; 
And, when thy fingers touched the strings, 
They yielded numbers rich and swelling, 
As when some spirit sweetly sings, 
At evening, from her viewless dwelling. 


Yet changeful was that music’s strain : 
It told of hope and youth and gladness, 
Of pleasure’s wreath, of true love’s chain, 
And then of blighted joys and sadness. 
At last an answering voice there came 
From a bright cloud that then descended ; 
And, while it spake, a quivering flame 
Was with the fleecy whiteness blended. 
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I may not tell the words so kind 
By that same plantive voice then spoken ; 
For the dark night-storm’s rudest wind 
Came o’er my dream, and it was broken. 
But, lady, tranquil be thy hours, 
And smooth the path of life before thee ; 
For surely, from celestial bowers, 
Some happy spirit watches o’er thee. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


BY REY. A. L. STONE. 


‘ Then took they Jeremiah, and cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah, the son of Hammelech , 
that was in the court of the prison; and they let down Jeremiah with cords. And in the 
dungeon there was no water, but mire: so Jeremiah sunk in the mire.’ — Jer. xxxviii. 6. 


We have here a glimpse into the interior of an ancient 
prison. The high officers of State in Judea, charged occa- 
sionally with the custody of State offenders, were not unpro- 
vided for such emergencies. They either chose their dwell- 
ing within the spacious and lofty pile surrounding and 
covering the dungeons of the king’s jail, or provided within 
the courts of their own private mansions the means of secure 
incarceration. In either case, the prison was nothing more 
than a deep pit, sunk perpendicularly in the earth, the top 
of which was covered to exclude the light; the bottom fur- 
nished with cells or niches scooped around in the sides, as 
the only lodging-places of the unfortunate captives. Into 
one of these dungeon-wells, foul and miry at the bottom 
with soft mud, Jeremiah the prophet was let down by cords. 
The lot of this faithful servant of God had fallen upon 
troublous times. The cup of Judah’s iniquity was full; 
and the divine judgments gathered their dark menaces over 
Jerusalem. A mighty Chaldean army lay coiled about the 
devoted city, tightening its deadly folds with the approaches 
of every day. Already the famine wasted within. The 
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prophet, commissioned of Heaven with messages to the 
king and nobles, and eager, with a patriot’s love, to save 
the city from the doom an obstinate resistance could not 
fail to provoke, counselled submission to the besiegers, and 
pledged to his countrymen, in the name of Jehovah, their 
lives and the safety of Jerusalem. But this counsel so 
angered the princes of the court, that they impeached its 
author as a traitor to the State, and, gaining the king’s con- 
sent, immured their enemy in the horrible dungeon of Mal- 
chiah. Here, but for the adventurous friendship of an 
Ethiopian slave, Jeremiah must have speedily perished. 
This humble champion of the persecuted prophet went 
boldly to the king on his behalf, and interceded for some 
commutation of his punishment. The extremity of his peril 
appears from the simple and touching narrative of his deli- 
verance: ‘Then the king commanded Ebed-Melech the 
Ethiopian, saying, Take from hence thirty men with thee, 
and take up Jeremiah the prophet out of the dungeon, before 
he die. So Ebed-Melech took the men with him, and went 
into the house of the king under the treasury, and took 
thence old cast clouts and old rotten rags, and let them 
down by cords into the dungeon to Jeremiah. And Ebed- 
Melech the Ethiopian said unto Jeremiah, Put now these 
old cast clouts and rotten rags under thine arm-holes, under 
the cords. And Jeremiah did so. So they drew up Jere- 
miah with cords, and took him up out of the dungeon; and 
Jeremiah remained in the court of the prison.’ 

This is a scene of prison-life twenty-five centuries ago. 
But without going back beyond the lifetime of a single 
generation, and without overstepping the bounds of our 
own enlightened, humane, and Christian New England, 
we can match the antique picture with a modern one, in 

almost every shade as dark. 

' In the northern part of the good State of Connecticut, an 
hour’s toilsome drive westward from the river of the same 
name, towers a precipitous and craggy ridge of rocks, —a 
spur from the mountain-chain that traverses nearly the 
entire length of New England. On the western declivity 
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of this ridge, about a century ago, an English company, 
chartered by the crown, commenced excavations for copper 
ore. ‘Two ships were freighted, at great expense, with the 
unwrought material, and sailed for the old country. Neither 
of them reached its destination. One became the prize of 
French cruisers, the other of the avaricious sea. The mining 
company, disheartened by the addition of these losses to 
their heavy outlays, abandoned their whole venture, leaving 
behind them the cavernous pits in which their laborers had 
wrought. In the exigencies of the Revolutionary War, these 
caverns were occupied as a place of confinement for State 
convicts; and in 1790, by an Act of the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, a gloomy and frowning pile of buildings, 
closely resembling the fortresses and keep of feudal times, 
was erected over these subterranean dens, and the establish- 
lishment was inaugurated as a Newgate prison. A visitor 
to this American Bastile, in 1807, thus describes its internal 
régime :— 


‘On being admitted into the jail-yard, I found a sentry under 
arms within the gate, and eight soldiers drawn up in a line in 
front of the jailer’s house. A bell, summoning the prisoners to 
work, had already rung; and, in a few moments, they began 
to make their appearance. ‘They came in irregular numbers, — 
sometimes two or three together, and sometimes a single one alone ; 
but, whenever one or more were about to cross the yard to the 
smithery, the soldiers were ordered to present in readiness to fire. 
The prisoners were heavily ironed and secured, both by handcuffs 
and fetters; and, being therefore unable to walk, could only make 
their way by a sort of jump or hop. On entering the smithery, 
some went to the sides of the forges, where collars, dependent by 
iron chains from the roof, were fastened round their necks; and 
others were chained in pairs to wheelbarrows.’ And in this man- 
ner, under the watch of armed sentries, the prisoners performed 
their daily tasks. Our visitor felt eurious to inspect the cells where 
the convicts lodged at night. He was conducted to the mouth of 
one of the old mining-shafts, which he found closed by a ponderous 
trap-door. ‘ The trap-door being lifted,’ he continues, ‘ 1 went down 
an iron ladder, perpendicularly fixed, to the depth of fifty feet. 
From the foot of the ladder, a rough, narrow, and low passage 
descends still deeper, till it terminates at a well of clear water, 
over which is an air-shaft, seventy feet in height, and guarded at 
its mouth, which is within the jail-yard, by a hatch of iron. The 
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cells are near the wall, but at different depths beneath the surface ; 
none, perhaps, exceeding sixty feet. They are small, rugged, and 
accommodated with wooden berths and some straw. The straw 
was wet; and there was much humidity in every part of this ob- 
scure region. .. . Into these cells the prisoners are dismissed at 
four o’clock in the afternoon every day, without exception, and 
at all seasons of the year. They descend in their fetters and hand- 
cuffs; and, at four o’clock in the morning, they ascend the iron 


ladder, climbing it as well as they can by the aid of their fettered 
limbs.’ 


RUSSIAN KINDNESS TO PRISONERS. 


Tue Moscow correspondent of the ‘ Morning Post’ gives 
the following account of an incident attendant upon the 
recent fétes in honor of the coronation of the Emperor of 
all the Russias. It is a beautiful trait in the character 
of any people, that the criminal and the prisoner are not 
cast out from their sympathies. Of that spirit, more per- 


haps than any other, the world of professing Christians 
hath need. 


‘A touching incident occurred at one of the distributions of the 
imperial proclamation. The heralds had just moved onwards from 
the Yaousa, and the admiring multitude, chained to the spot by 
one of their own readers, were following the gleams of the re- 
treating procession with their gaze, when up the Solanka came a 
train of another sort. Six soldiers, bayonets fixed and muskets 
loaded, conducted through the dense groups three glassy-eyed 
prisoners, chained by the knees. Clank, clank, against the rugged 
pavement; ah! the bell is not better understood. The attention 
of the reader faltered ; he looked up and ceased. You know the 
custom. The Russian government steps not between the prisoner 
and the compassion of his fellow-men. As the poor wretch passes 
through the populous, noisy, many-colored streets of Moscow, to 
begin the formidable march which sometimes lasts two years ere 
he has carried the clank of his heavy chain down into the distant 
Siberian mine, not only none are forbidden to testify their pity, 
to hail him as he passes with a parting word of good cheer, a word 
of brotherhood, but people are, as you will see, encouraged to do 
so: they are even taught that alms given to such a passenger are 
peculiarly holy, — peculiarly the alms of Providence. 

* And here permit me to say, since I am on the subject, what I 
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have noticed in Russia, both now and formerly, a thousand and a 
thousand times in every day teaches of life, that the people 
require no exhortations to mutual kindliness. Never have I known 
anywhere a more naturally gentle-hearted people than the Rus- 
sians, or a people who more evidently delighted in giving out of 
their poverty to help poverty still greater. As to the permission 
to give alms to the prisoners, the very guards of soldiers who 
conduct them from march to march are their purse-bearers; and I 
believe that the most ruffianly soldier in the service would deem 
it a less heinous sacrilege to rob the czar of the ring he wears, 
than to appropriate a single kopek of what was destined by the 
charity of a passer-by to one of the culprits in his charge. On 
the occasion to which I refer, the prisoners with a wistful expression 
glanced right and left. They were not beggars who could return 
next day; it would be hard for them at any time to see, as they 
pass, human beings with whom they would not exchange lots; but 
now all around wore an air peculiarly joyful. As for them, they 
cannot forget their own position even in their dreams at night; 
the chains forbid easy rest; and, at each frequent toss of the 
galled limb, a clank of iron banishes the brief illusion of liberty 
or home or hope. They are pitied on account of their destination ; 
but, on account of the manner in which they must drag themselves to 
it, they are still more pitied. Many a peasant’s hand was stretched 
out with a little coin. One good old woman at the door of a 
shop beckoned. The soldier did not see her; but a prisoner did. 
He cried out, * Soldatt, soldatt!’’ and pointed. While the little 
procession moved forward, the rearmost soldier stepped quickly 
up to the old woman, received her dole, regained his former place 
in the march, and handed over the money to his captive. In 
giving alms, the Russian invariably crosses himself: in receiving 
them, the beggar does the same. I notice in this case that the 
prisoners did not.’ 





To THE FRIENDS orf THE Cause. — In this number, we forward our bills. 
We need the small amounts due on the Magazine very much. For the last 
six months, there have not been received by mail, or paid into the office, more 
than twenty-five dollars. The amounts acknowledged in donation or other- 
wise have been made by our own hand. Those we have employed have 
been lenient, or we must have given up. We feel grateful to the few friends 
who haye stood by us from the commencement. There is enough due to 
liquidate the debts that have been incurred. 





TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. — A State Temperance Convention will be 
held in Boston, Dec. 10, in the Tremont Temple, commencing at ten o’clock. 








RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. R. M. Sawyer, Danversport, . ‘ ‘ . ° - $2.00, Sept. 
George Foster, Lynn, . ° ° ‘ ; ‘ . 3.00, July, 
Samuel Norwood, Rockport, . . ‘ . ° 4.00, Mar. 
Solomon H. Davis, Gloucester, . ‘ " ‘ ° 2.00, Sept. 
Jerusha Melcher, Stoughton, . . ° ° ° ° 2.00, Sept. 
Mrs. Snow, Cambridgeport, . ’ ‘ . . 2.00, Jan. 
Elbridge Houghton, Lancaster, ° . ° ° 2.00, Sept. 
John A. Smith, Clinton, . ‘ ° ° : ° 2.00, Sept. 
John Neil, - . ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 2.00, Sept. 
G. T. Smith, os ° j P . ‘ 2.00, Sept. 
Mr. Fairbanks, ° . p . 2.00, Sept. 
Mr. Fuller, un ° ° . . . ° . 2.00, Sept. 
A. A. Jerauld, e : . ° ‘ ° ° . 1.00, Mar. 
J. 8. Burditt, ore , . , , . 2.00, Sept. 


DONATIONS. 
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1857. 
1858. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 
1857. 


Henry H. Jones, Boston, $5.00 | Elibu Adams, Springfield, $5.00 


Z. Jellison, - 2.00 | Hon. George Bliss, ° 
B. R. Gibbert, - 5.00 | Hon. Eliphalet Trask, ca 
A Friend, a 2.00 William Birnie, 

J. 8. Nickerson, 3.00 H. N. Case, 

Oliver Eldredge, 3.00 Rumrell and Shumway, 
W. Howes, 2.00 David Smith, 

Thomas Nickerson, 3.00 William Gunn, 
Nathaniel Thayer, 10.00  E. D. Beach, 

D. Davies, 5.00 , Rev. William 8. Child, 
John Lowell, 2.00 Col. Thompson, 
Windsor Hatch, 2d, 5.00 | A Lady, 

A Friend, 2.00 | Mrs. Edwards, a 
Henry Wainwright, 5.00 | John W. Bull, Hartford, Conn., 
James Bullard, 3.00 James M. Bunce, 
James Davis, jun., 3.00 Thomas Smith, 

C. J. G. Loring, 5.00 | Judge Williams, 

Mrs. Dr. Abbe, 2.00 George Beach, jun , 

C. T. Russell, 2.00 Gov. Trumbull, 

H. Newman, 5.00 George Beach, 

Four Ladies, 3.00 | Alfred Smith, 

A Friend, Mrs. W., 5.00 | Dudley Buck, 

Dr. B——4d, - 1.00 | Hitty Birge, 

William Whiting, Roxbury, 5.00 | T. K Brace, 

J. P. Robinson, 2.00 | Hon. Philip Ripley, 
Mrs. Wm. Sturgis, 2.00 Rey. R. M. Abercrombie, 
Theodore Otis, 2.50 | C. Cheney, 

Mrs. Bianchard, 2.50 William L. Collins, 

8. H. Barnes, ‘ 2.00 | A Friend, 

Edmund Bartlett, om 2.00 A. L. Hosmer, in 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Thomas, Port- William Kenny, be 
land, Me., 10.00 | John Barrard, Worcester, 
A. W. Haven, Portsmouth, N.H., 5.00 Henry W. Miller, 

George Haven, pa - 5.00 | Judge Thomas, mm 

Cc. H. Ladd, - - 5.00 Emery Willard, Cambridge, 
J. Goodwin, mn = 3.00 Lydia Waterhouse, 99 
Mrs. Parsons, ma ie 3.00 | G. W. Stearns, 9 
Samuel Sheafe, = a 2.00 | Mrs. Andrews Norton, ,, 
Nancy Coolidge, Cambridgeport, 1.00 | Mrs. John Heard, Watertown, 
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PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. ; Hon. CharlesSumner . Washington. 
Hon. Edward Everett .. . W. W. Seaton. 2 « po 
Hon. Nathan Appleton . . Joshua Giddings . . . 99 

A. W. Thaxter,jun.. . James Walker. . . . Cambridge. 
Robert Waterston. . .. . | J.E. Worcester . . . ” 
GEo@r 2 6 et lt el Prof. C. C. Felton. - 
Frederic Tudor .. > om _ Rev. William Newell 9 
George H. Kuhn . bg a | Rev. Charles Lowell . 
Franklin Haven .... . | Mrs. L. Waterhouse . 
N.I. Bowdith .... . Catharine Dennison . 
George W. Lyman .. . ll. W. Longfellow . 99 
Josiah Quincy. . . ; Ilarrict B. Stowe. . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer .. . Prof. Edwards A. Park . oii 
Daniel Denny. . ... -» it. Rev. Bishop Potter . New York. 
Jonathan Phillips ... . ic George Griswold . . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas . Philadelphia. Peter Cooper . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. KR. C. Goodhue 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. Jobn Jay cite eee. « »9 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . - Prof. T.C. Upham . Brunswick, Me. 
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All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
120, Washington Street, Boston. 

Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


ONE HUNDRED DIALOGUES, for Reading, Speaking, Ex- 
hibition in Schools, and General Reading. By Wittiam B. Fowre. Sixth 
Thousand. $1. 


This is not a collection of old picces, but contains One Hundred New and 
Original Dialogues, among which are those that are long, short, humorous, 
serious, comic, witty, amusing, and instructive, — all having a high moral tone. 
It is highly commended by the press, teachers, and all who have used or read it. 


THE MIND AND HEART; or, School and Fireside Reading 


for Children; containing Stories, Dialogues, Tables, Anecdotes, &c. By WiL- 
LiAM B. Fowre. Just published. 45 cents. 


The whole is of a good moral tone, and an appropriate and beautiful Gift for 
Children. . 


THE SCHOOL HARP; containing Eighty-five Pleasing and 


Instructive Songs for Schools and Singing Classes. New. Ninth Thousand. 
Twenty-five cents. 


Many of the songs are adapted to popular and familiar music. It is recom- 
mended, by competent teachers who are using it, as being the best book of the kind. 


SCHOOL MELODIES; containing a Choice Collection of Popu- 


lar Airs, with Original and Appropriate Words, for Schools. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. 17 cents. 


*.* The above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 


120, Washington Street, Boston. 
Sold by Booksellers generally. 



































NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP CLUBS. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR 1857. 


A New Volume of ‘‘ THE HOME,” and **YOUTH’S CASKET,” will 
be commenced in January, 1857. 


THE HOME: 


A FIRESIDE MONTHLY COMPANION AND GUIDE, 


For THE Wire, THE Moruer, THE SISTER, AND THE DAUGHTER. 


> 


“Tne Home,”’ unlike any other magazine published in this country, is devoted to 
the cultivation of the virtues of womanly character, and that moral excellence which 
shines out in the home-circle, and adorns the wife, the mother, the sister, and the 
daughter. It is conducted with the single aim to elevate sociul life, by teaching 
those principles, and inculeating those sentiments, which are most intimately asso- 
ciated with home,— the sphere of the true woman. In this unoccupied field of 
literature, it is the constant effort of those who have the publication in charge to 
inspire the reader with a deeper love of home and nature, truth and beauty; to lead 
to a greater desire for individual improvement, and a higher ambition; and thus to 
add to the sources of home-enjoyment. 

Every effort will be made to make * The Home ” a truly domestic and valuable 
household magazine. It will be edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Argy, assisted by an able 
corps of contributors; and no labor or expense will be wanting to render it worthy a 
place at every fireside, and a desirable companion and guide for the wife, the mother, 
the sister, and the daughter. It will be printed with clear, open-faced, new type, 
upon the finest white paper, and be issued on the first of every month. Each 
number will contain forty-eight double-colamn octavo pages, and a portrait of some 
distinguished woman. 

Terms 1N ADVANCE. — One copy one year, $1.50; three copies, $4; seven 
copies, $8; ten copies, and one to the getter-up of the club, $10. 


THE YOUTH’S CASKET: 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Young, containing twenty-four octavo pages, 
and published at only Fifty Cents a Year. 


{3 To those who will interest themselves in the circulation of our Magazines 
for 1857, — every two “*Casker”’ subscribers counting one for the ** Home,’’ — we 
offer the following superior inducements: — 

To the Lady sending us the Largest List of Subscribers before the first day of 
March, 1857, we will give, cither one of — 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING-MACHINES, 
The cash price of which is $100; or a 
ONE-HUNDRED DOLLAR MELODEON! 


To the person sending us the Second Largest List, we will give a Firry-DoLutar 
Metopgeon; the Third Largest List, Twenry-rive. DoLLars’ worra or Books, se- 
lected from the catalogue of any publisher; the Fourth Largest List, a PortaBLe 
Writine-Desk, valued at $10. 


As a matter of interest to competitors, we give the following List of Premiums, 
awarded in 1856: — 


First Premium, to Mrs. E. F. Coox, Flint, Mich. - « + « « + %6Subseribers. 
Second _,, to Mrs. I. W. Briaos, West Macedon, N.Y. . . . 60 Subscribers. 
Third Pa to Mrs. A. E. Fiuer, Laurens, N.Y. . . . . . 88 Subscribers. 
Fourth ,, to Mrs. M. Forpes, Middlesex,N.Y... . . . . 81 Subscribers. 


(> Names can be sent in at different times, and from different post-offices. Letters 
requiring an answer must enclose a stamp for return-postage. 
>> Postage on the ** Home,” twelve cents a year, if paid three months in advance at 
the office of delivery. Postage on the “Casket,” six cents a year, in advance. Specimens, 
show-bills, &c., furnished to all wishing to form clubs. Address 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Buffalo. 






































